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RECENT LOANS 



A JADE MOUNTAIN. — Probably 
one of the largest known examples 
of carved jade is a piece deposited 
in the Museum by the Honor- 
able Herbert N. Squires, formerly United 
States Minister to Cuba and Panama, 38 
inches long, 23 inches high, 18^ inches in 
width and weighing 640 pounds. The 
material is the nephrite, or true jade, 
the color being white, with the faintest 
tint of green or yellow; it is the largest 
piece of white jade from Turkestan that 
the writer has ever seen or has ever 
heard of as existing in any collection or 
museum. It represents a mountain of 
conical form with deep ravines, precipitous 
cliffs and winding valleys; here and there 
appear clumps of fir and willow trees, inter- 
spersed with quaint nooks in which are 
delicately constructed pavilions; about the 
lower edge of the mountain we see a num- 
ber of small figures, dressed in the national 
Chinese costume, and carved in the most 
lifelike manner. There is no false note and 
nothing jars upon our sense of symmetry; 
in fact, the whole work is conceived and 
executed in such a realistic spirit and the 
parts are so admirably proportioned to 
each other, that we scarcely realize the 
small size of the object, and almost feel 
as though we were gazing on a veritable 
Chinese landscape. On one side there is 
an inscription of the Emperor Kien-lung 
(1736-1795). 

This Jade Mountain is a most character- 
istic example of the art of the Chinese jade 
carvers, who work with a certain rever- 



ence and devotion in this sacred material, 
the hardest of substances used for carving. 
Perhaps for this very reason work of this 
peculiar genre has never been executed in 
any other land than China. If a French 
artist were to undertake the production of a 
similar object, he would seek to idealize his 
theme, and in this way the very character- 
istic features would be lost. The Chinese 
artist, on the other hand, who evidently 
spent some years of study, reflection, and 
painstaking toil in decorating the jade 
bowlder, has endeavored to reproduce, 
faithfully and carefully, the nature and the 
life about him, and has, therefore, produced 
a work of unique interest and one of 
permanent value as a typical Chinese 
production. 

George F. Kunz. 

The Nestorian Tablet. — The Museum 
has received as a loan from Mr. Frits V. 
Holm, M.R.A.S., a replica in stone of the 
so-called Nestorian Tablet from Sianfu, 
Shens Province, China, formerly the Im- 
perial capital. The chief interest in this 
monolith, which weighs 3,000 pounds, lies 
in the inscription, written in Chinese 
and Syriac, establishing the fact that 
Christianity was preached in China in its 
Nestorian form, three hundred years be- 
fore it was introduced into Scandinavia in 
Catholic form. 

The date of the tablet is 781 a.d. It was 
accidentally found by Chinese laborers 
while excavating in 1625. It is to be seen 
in Room 7, of the second floor. 
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